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Discourses of an Organizational 
Tragedy: Emotion, Sensemaking, and 
Learning After the Yarnell Hill Fire 
Elizabeth A. Williams & Andrew W. Ishak 


How an organization discursively responds to a tragedy can have lasting impacts on 
how it makes sense of its past and plans for future actions. This study explores the 
organizational discourses that emerged after the Yarnell Hill Fire. We argue examining 
the social discourses following this fatality fire can illuminate how a high reliability 
organization, its crews, and members experience and make sense of an organizational 
tragedy. Several themes are found to be at tension with one another within the over- 
arching discourses of emotion, sensemaking, and learning. We examine how these are 
negotiated and offer implications of these discursive tensions. 


Keywords: Critical Teams; High Reliability Organizations; Organizational Discourse; 
Organizational Learning; Sensemaking 


On June 30, 2013, nineteen hotshot firefighters, elite members of the U.S. Forest 
Service, perished as they engaged the Yarnell Hill Fire in central Arizona. According 
to the Serious Accident Investigation Report, produced by a team delegated by the 
Arizona State Forestry Division (2013), the Granite Mountain Hotshot crew had been 
in a safety zone most of the day, but decided to leave that spot to take what was the 
most direct route to another safety zone in order to reengage with fire suppression 
efforts. That choice ended up being a fateful decision as shifts in the wind sent the fire 
raging through the box canyon the firefighters were hiking through. The 19 men were 
in various stages of deploying their fire shelters when the fire overtook them. By 
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number of fatalities, this was the worst wildland firefighting tragedy since 1933, and 
third worst in U.S. history. 

The tragic events at Yarnell Hill provide us with the opportunity to learn more 
about how internal stakeholders respond to organizational crises. Wildland firefight- 
ing crews can be framed as existing within high reliability organizations (HROs), or 
systems that continually succeed in environments that could produce catastrophic 
errors (Perrow, 1984; Roberts, 1990; Weick, 1990; Weick & Sutcliffe, 2001). As such, 
these organizations are preoccupied with learning from failures. Many valuable studies 
have examined official organizational responses to tragedy (e.g., Jerome & Rowland, 
2009; Ziegler, 2007). However, studies of communication and action should examine 
all aspects of discourse in order to “understand why something is the way it is” 
(Turnage, 2016, p. 206), including informal moments and mediums. Therefore, the 
purpose of this study is to move beyond examining official organizational responses to 
failure, and to explore the informal discourses that arise as members of HROs attempt 
to learn from an organizational tragedy—what some would call a failure of the 
organization. We did this by interviewing hotshot firefighters to see how their units 
responded to and talked about the events at Yarnell Hill in the days after the 
catastrophe. Crews of hotshot firefighters, like the crew that perished during the 
Yarnell Hill Fire, are utilized by the U.S. Forest Service on complex fires. According 
to the U.S. Forest Service (2017), “Hotshots meet stringent qualifications and work in 
some of the roughest and most remote terrain in the nation. They are highly mobile 
and trained to be self-sufficient with their own vehicles, gear, and specialized fire- 
fighting tools.” In short, hotshot crews are some of the Forest Service’s most elite 
firefighters. 

In this essay, we first delineate how organizations have discursively responded to 
tragedies. Next, we define HROs and discuss why it is important to examine what 
occurs in an HRO following a tragedy. After this, we describe the current study and 
detail the various discourses which emerged from our interviews with hotshot fire- 
fighters. Finally, we offer theoretical and practical implications of these discourses. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Scholars have examined how organizations respond to catastrophe from various 
lenses. For example, research has examined the communicative tools organizations 
use in an effort to enact resilience (e.g., Chewning, Lai, & Doerfel, 2012) and the 
official ways that organizations talk about crises (e.g., Seeger & Ulmer, 2002). These 
organizationally driven responses could be considered organizational Discourse (with 
a big “D”). As Cooren (2015) explains, Discourse is concerned with the “repetition, 
reproduction, or iteration of specific topics of discussion, styles of communication, 
and rights to speak” (pp. 6-7). Within organizations, this has often been conceptua- 
lized as “structured collection of texts” (Grant, Hardy, Oswick, Phillips, & Putnam, 
2004, p. 3). When we look at previous scholarship on organizational responses to 
catastrophic events, the emphasis is placed on the official ways in which the 
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organization responds—the texts and language used to explain and react to the 
tragedy. Indeed, as Frandsen and Johansen (2011) assert, research on crisis commu- 
nication has focused primarily on “communication with external stakeholders” 
(p. 348). In their framework, Frandsen and Johansen argue that it would behoove 
organizations to consider their relationship with internal stakeholders to determine 
the appropriate ways to communicate with them during crisis. This project builds on 
Frandsen and Johansen’s attention to internal stakeholders, but rather than focusing 
on prescriptive approaches to communicating with these stakeholders, this study 
explores communication among these individuals. 

Specifically, this project is interested in the ways in which organizational members 
talk about tragic organizational events. Therefore, in this study we move from 
examining organizational Discourse (the larger organizational narrative of an event) 
to exploring organizational discourse (with a little “d”). That is, we are interested in 
exploring how organizational members made sense of the tragedy by talking about it 
with their team. Organizational discourse has been defined as “organizational lan- 
guage use situated within social practices” (Scott & Trethewey, 2008, p. 300) or how 
organizational Discourses are “embodied in the practices of talking and writing” 
(Grant et al., 2004, p. 3). Employing this approach moves the locus of control from 
individual cognition to the discourse of the collective, such as the group or organiza- 
tion (Scott & Trethewey, 2008; Weick, 1995). As Tracy (2007) asserted, “Attention to 
discourse can enhance our knowledge about the social construction of crisis” (p. 436). 
Furthermore, Cooren (2015) points out that organizational discourse is more than just 
the organizational texts or the ways individuals talk within an organization—d/Dis- 
course constitutes organizations. This project adopts this constitutive paradigm to 
understand the discursive responses to tragedy in HROs and how this may influence 
the organization. 

For this study, we conceptualize wildfire crews here as critical teams, and the forest 
service as a high-hazard organization. Critical teams are so named because they 
generally work in spaces with life-or-death outcomes (Ishak & Ballard, 2012) where 
ineffective performance can lead to disaster (Cannon-Bowers, Salas, & Converse, 
1993). They are made up of highly skilled members who are tasked with time- 
sensitive performance events (Sundstrom, 1999) and must employ effective commu- 
nication processes to avoid crisis (McKinney, Barker, Davis, & Smith, 2005; Zimmer- 
mann, 1994). Critical teams are generally housed within high-hazard organizations 
(Weick & Sutcliffe, 2001), much like a wildfire crew is part of the Forest Service. The 
term high-hazard organization has not seen as much use as one that is closely related 
to it: high reliability organizations. 

An HRO is any high-hazard organization that has continued to succeed despite the 
persistent threat of failure; therefore, research on HROs is applicable to the work of 
critical teams and high-hazard organizations. Management scholars have defined 
HROs as systems that successfully operate in environments that could produce 
catastrophic errors (Perrow, 1984; Roberts, 1990; Weick, 1990; Weick & Sutcliffe, 
2001). Examples include air traffic control systems (Kontogiannis & Malakis, 2013; La 
Porte, 1994; O’Neil & Krane, 2012), nuclear plants (Bierly, Gallagher, & Spender, 
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2008; Bourrier, 1996; Marcus, 1995), and aircraft carriers (Rochlin, La Porte, & 
Roberts, 1987). HROs succeed because of five factors: preoccupation with failure, 
reluctance to simplify, sensitivity to operations, commitment to resilience, and defer- 
ence to expertise (Weick & Sutcliffe, 2001). 

Due to the nature of HROs and their essential need to be successful, we argue 
that it is important to examine how the critical teams within them react when there 
is a lack of success. Indeed, despite the purported value of focusing on the 
communicative constitution of organizational events, the literature on HROs is 
more focused on the accidents themselves than on systems of coordination (Weick, 
Sutcliffe, & Obstfeld, 2008) and often comes from a behavioral perspective (Weick 
& Sutcliffe, 2001) rather than looking at how the accidents are understood and 
responded to through communicative processes. In this particular study, the U.S. 
Forest Service (i.e, an HRO) employs multiple hotshot fire crews (i-e., critical 
teams) throughout the U.S. to engage in fire suppression efforts. We are interested 
in how these dispersed teams react and make sense of a catastrophic incident at the 
organizational level. We assert that the discourse that follows a tragedy serves as a 
useful addition to existing HRO research because it helps us understand how the 
organization and critical teams within the organization move past and learn from 
tragedy. The conversations that arise after tragedies can serve as turning points for 
organizations as much as the tragedies themselves. Therefore, we pose the question: 
How did hotshot firefighters and their teams discursively respond to the Yarnell Hill 
Fire, an organizational tragedy? 


METHODS 
Participants 


In order to examine organizational members’ response to a crisis, the researchers 
conducted semistructured interviews with 24 wildland firefighters who serve on hot- 
shot crews. Participants had served in the U.S. Forest Service for an average of just 
over 10 years, with the most senior participant having served 30 years and the least 
having 2 years of experience. All but two of the participants were male—which is 
reflective of the small percentage (10%) of women in wildland firefighting nationally 
(Langlois, 2014). Half of the participants held some type of leadership position on 
their crew (e.g., assistant superintendent, superintendent, crew boss, etc.). 


Procedures 


After obtaining Institutional Review Board approval, we used the U.S. Forest Service’s 
Hotshot contact list (http://www.fs.fed.us/fire/people/hotshots/IHC_list.html) to 
e-mail all hotshot crews. The e-mail contained an explanation of the project, an 
invitation to participate, and a request to forward the e-mail to the rest of the crew. 
Those interested in participating e-mailed the researchers. From there, phone inter- 
views were scheduled. 
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Both authors completed semistructured interviews with those who volunteered 
to participate in the late Fall of 2013 and the early Spring of 2014 (less than a year 
after the Yarnell Hill Fire). Questions focused on how the individuals and their 
crews responded to the Yarnell Hill Fire and changes they made because of the 
incident. For example, we asked “How did the Yarnell Hill Fire affect the way you 
approached your job?” and “What instructions/further training did you receive 
after the Yarnell Hill Fire?” Interviews were audio-recorded and lasted an average 
of 32 minutes, with the longest taking 51 minutes and the shortest 18 minutes. 
Recordings were professionally transcribed and produced 904 double-spaced pages 
of data. 


Analysis 


We took a grounded theory approach (Strauss & Corbin, 1998) as we explored how 
our participants responded to the Yarnell Hill tragedy. Although both authors have 
previous experience with literature on HROs and sensemaking, we did not 
approach the interviews with any a priori coding. Modeling other qualitative 
studies (e.g., Galanes, 2003; Sonenshein, DeCelles, & Dutton, 2014), we began the 
analysis by reading through each transcript separately, identifying themes, and 
assigning codes to the data. At the end of the first round of coding, we combined 
our codes into a spreadsheet, both looking for where codes overlapped and where 
we had coded differently. At this point, there were over 70 unique codes (e.g. 
choosing not to change, emotion, leader’s influence). It was at this juncture in the 
analysis that we decided to focus on the particular sections of the interviews and 
the themes that were emerging surrounding how participants described their team’s 
response following the Yarnell Hill Fire. Other data focused more broadly on how 
teams learn and use various experiences outside of their response to this particular 
event (see Ishak & Williams, in press). We pulled the codes and data that related 
directly to the tragedy and then worked together to find the overarching themes in 
the data. This left us with 26 codes to explore. We then engaged in complementary 
processes of discussing the data (Charmaz, 2006) and identifying the most mean- 
ingful pieces of interview text (Klein, Ziegert, Knight, & Yan, 2006), while collap- 
sing and refining codes. Through these processes emerged our overarching themes: 
emotion, sensemaking, and learning. At the same time, we continually revisited 
literature related to these three discourses in order to explore how the experiences 
of our participants converged and diverged with what is known about these 
organizational experiences. 


FINDINGS 


Three broad themes emerged from analysis of our participants’ talk about how their 
teams and their organization responded to the Yarnell Hill Fire: emotion, sensemak- 
ing, and learning. 
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Emotion in the Moments Following: (d)iscourses of (In)Action 


In the days following the Yarnell Hill Fire, as reports trickled in from both official and 
unofficial sources, crews were left trying to determine the best way to respond as they 
grappled with the emotion of the monumental loss. Indeed, immediately after the 
Yarnell Hill tragedy, one of the questions that hotshot crews faced was whether or not 
to continue working. The loss of 19 fellow hotshots was an event that elicited strong 
emotions for those in the professional community. However, how crews dealt with 
these emotions varied. Interviewees told stories of both not being able to work in the 
days following the tragedy and of having to work—not because they were made to, but 
as a form of emotional release. 

Those interviewees who took time off explained that they had to get their heads in the 
right place before reengaging in firefighting efforts. Cecil, a superintendent with 18 years 
of experience, shared that the day following the fire they were going to do very strenuous 
work—work that required everyone to “be on their game.” Because of the high emotions 
on the crew, Cecil shared that the group collectively decided—“the best thing to do is 
probably go home and reset. We took some good time with our families.” Cecil’s response 
indicates this particular team evaluated the type of work they would be required to do and 
decided it would be too difficult, and perhaps even dangerous to engage the fire. Similarly, 
Ed, an assistant superintendent with 30 years of experience, highlighted the danger of 
being preoccupied with news of a tragedy as it may shift a crew’s attention, particularly if 
they are “thinkin’ about it and not thinkin’ about the business at hand.” Ed indicated that 
when that occurred it could result in the crew “doing something stupid because, you 
know, some of the—some of the hazards and dangers out there will just sneak up on you 
right away if you're not payin’ attention.” Both of these examples highlight the necessity of 
hotshot crews being able to focus on the task at hand and the threat that the emotion from 
a major incident posed to their ability to do this. 

Other crews, however, continued to fight fires. For example, Charlie, a super- 
intendent with 18 years of experience explained the importance of getting back to 
work, “I mean, gettin’ back in the saddle was really helpful. So gettin’ on a fire. That 
wasn't sittin’ at the base and just waiting, is that we were rollin’.” However, Charlie 
also indicated that despite his crew’s decision to continue working, the events of 
Yarnell Hill weighed on his mind. He shared, “And the first fire you were thinkin’, 
‘Like, man, okay I’m walkin’ through the black’ ... It affects you, you know ... I never 
thought of it ‘til now, but it’s like this monkey on your back that you—it’s just there.” 
In this response we see that returning to work serves as a way to focus on something 
other than the tragedy. While the tragedy is still on his mind, and even causing him to 
think about his personal actions (ie., “walkin’ through the black”—a reference to 
being in an area that is already burned over and considered a safe place for wildland 
firefighters), comfort is found in being active. Echoing the need to keep working, 
Troy, a 5-year crew member, shared: 


Everyone’s gonna have a different response. ... Personally, I’m extremely stoic ... it 
bothered me. It was a shit day, you know, definitely about as bad as it can get losin’ 
an entire crew. It’s 20 guys who all have a different emotional response. Some of us 
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didn’t really respond at all and we all went to work the next day. Others you just 

had to keep an eye out to make sure that they were okay, that they were dealin’ with 

it properly. 
In this example, we see that response varies not just among crews but also, according 
to Troy, among individuals on the same crew. This crew returned to work the 
next day but was cognizant of the emotions that might be present and kept “an eye 
out” for one another. 

Perhaps one of the primary factors that influenced whether a crew was able to 
return to work was the proximity, both geographical and emotional, of the crew to 
those who perished. Ed, an assistant superintendent, shared that despite his crew 
feeling the need to continue working, those closer geographically would have a 
different response: 


Now all the hotshot crews in Arizona at the time, though—after Yarnell happened, 
they pulled each and every one of them off the line and sent them back to the 
stations ‘cause they would be preoccupied, “cause they—you know, they’ve all 
worked together and knew everybody. 


And while geographic proximity seemed to call for a specific response, so too did 
emotional proximity. Alan, a 2-year crew member, shared that he had almost been 
selected for a leadership role on the Granite Mountain Hotshots and “knew a lot of 
the guys on the crew.” He explained that all the hotshot crews from the region 
attended the memorial ceremony and that was a good thing because, “It affected me 
personally—because of what could have happened. And then it affected all—a lot of 
the other guys, too, because they knew those guys and they worked with them.” 
Through the story of Alan, we see that personal ties to the crew that perished led to 
deep emotion and necessitated stopping work, taking time to reflect, and paying 
respect to the fallen. 

Indeed, the loss of life on the Yarnell Hill Fire was an emotional event for the 
wildland firefighting community. The discourse of many crew members focused on 
how those emotions should be dealt with; however, responses varied by individuals 
and by crews. 


“Why?”: (d)iscourses of Sensemaking 


Wildland firefighters are continually reviewing their own actions as well as those of 
their peers and forerunners, and there are numerous structures in place to ensure this. 
In training, wildland firefighters review case studies, engage in sandtable exercises, and 
complete ride-alongs (Ishak & Williams, in press). Following their own work, they 
engage in after-action reviews, which are structured debriefing processes that occur 
soon after a fire in which all members of a crew discuss what happened during an 
event (Allen, Baran, & Scott, 2010). 

They are required to do these activities for two interrelated reasons: to make sense 
of what happened and consequently to learn from what happened. While these 
activities are purposely embedded in the structure of wildland crews, we found that 
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discourses related to sensemaking and learning also occurred organically as word 
spread of the Yarnell Hill Fire. Our participants told stories of the hours and days after 
Yarnell Hill as they struggled with their colleagues to understand what could have 
possibly led to the loss of almost an entire hotshot crew. As squad boss Harry stated: 


The biggest thing was just the unresolved question of why ... why the crew left the 
location they did to go down into—into the canyon, into a bowl ... that’s not a good 
place to be ... what was the impetus for making the crew leave—leave the place of 


safety? 


Participants’ discourses of sensemaking aimed to answer two questions. First, how 
could this have happened? And second, why has this not happened to our team? 


Making Sense of the Tragedy 

Many of our participants were left wondering how the tragedy happened. Almost all 
participants pointed to the degree of training and professionalism of the team that 
perished. Interviewees seemed compelled to make sense of the tragedy in an effort to 
ease fears that it could happen to them or at least identify actions that would mitigate 
the risks. For example, Gordon, a 6-year crew member shared: “You're racing through 
different scenarios in your mind. You start to think, ‘Okay, what possibly could have 
happened and how could it happen here or what experiences could I have that could 
put me in the same situation?” In this example we see Gordon is looking for an 
understanding of what happened and how he could end up in or avoid the same 
situation. On the other hand, Henry, a captain with 10 years of experience, pointed to 
one of the flaws of looking at things in retrospect. He shared: 


It'd be easy to sit here and say, "Well, if I was in that situation, I wouldn’t have gone. 
I would have just sat in the black.” ... You knew what happened. ... But if you could 
turn your mind off to that outcome and just go from what this report is telling you, 
you know, what would you chose? 


In this excerpt we see the reluctance to second guess what the Granite Mountain 
Hotshots did. Henry points out that it is easy to say what they should have done 
because the outcome is known but without knowing the tragic ending, it becomes 
more plausible to see oneself making the same decisions. Similarly, Richard, a 12-year 
crew member noted his reluctance to be a “Monday morning quarterback” and rather 
he tried to: “Just talk about it and—and think about why this decision was made or 
how this decision was made and what information they had when they made that 
decision.” From Gordon, Henry, and Richard, we see a desire to understand what 
happened tempered by a realization that unless one is in the situation, it is impossible 
to understand all of the factors involved in the decision 


Struggling to Make Sense of the Role of Luck 

While trying to make sense of the situation, many of our participants were quick to 
point out the element of luck in wildland firefighting and how luck was not with the 
Granite Mountain Hotshots that fateful day. As Alan shared, “We’re all hotshot crews. 
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We're all doing the same thing. That could have been easily any one of us—easily, any 
crew. And not only that, but those guys, they were a good crew.” This notion that the 
Granite Mountain Hotshots were not an anomaly—they were “doing the same thing” 
points to an understanding that this could happen to anyone. Superintendent Charlie, 
pointed out there were several times that he, and all wildland firefighters, had engaged 
in activities similar to those that eventually led to the death of the 19 firefighters: 


Have I taken a route through the green before? Absolutely. We do it all the time. 
You can’t engage on the fire without—you know, from the place you park your 
truck and get out to where the fire, like, you travel through the green all the time. 
You know? 


Josh, a 6-year crew member echoed this sentiment of having been in dangerous 
situations but having luck on his side, “And the question that we always ask ourselves 
is: ‘Did that go well because we’re good or did that go well because we got lucky?” 
Josh went on to point out that something like the weather can be the difference 
between being lucky and not: “Well, the weather just happened to be in our favor and 
so really we were lucky because if the weather wasn’t in our favor, we would have 
failed on that particular mission.” In all of these responses we see that part of the 
sensemaking process is to recognize that sometimes intangibles (ie., luck) influence 
the outcome of the situation. 


“What Now?”: (d)iscourses of Learning 


The process of learning from a fatality fire is a way to assign positive value to the last 
moments of those who perished. In making sense of a fatality fire, many participants 
wanted to see a positive outcome from the tragedy. This was most commonly 
expressed through their desire to learn from failure. Crew member Josh, explained: 
“T think everybody wants to learn something from it because nobody wants any death 
to be in vain. And so, in our line of work, for that to happen, you have to learn 
something from it.” Christa, another crew member, mirrored Josh’s reasoning, stating: 
“The Yarnell Fire was a bad thing to happen, but if people can gain experience by 
what happened, then they didn’t die for no reason.” Larry, a squad boss, agreed that 
the wildland firefighting community should study and learn from the Yarnell Hill Fire 
“because it’s fuckin’ horrible what happened. You know? It would be stupid for it to 
just go away ... we have to learn from our past.” Josh continued to say that the way 
fire is fought from a management perspective, as well as the decision-making pro- 
cesses of firefighting, has changed significantly due to the inherent desire to learn 
from death. Therefore, learning is not just something that happens on the individual 
or crew level; it also occurs through official changes in the organized structure of 
wildland firefighting. 

These kinds of statements are consistent with interview remarks regarding the 
learning culture of the wildland firefighting community. Wildfire crews are encour- 
aged to learn from each and every event, whether it is an event they participated in or 
not, and whether or not the event was successful. Learning from events occurs 
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through case studies, sandtable exercises, staff rides, and AARs. It also occurs through 
the process of being on the fireline, interacting with teammates, and asking questions. 
Jack, a superintendent with 21 years of experience, says he tells his crew members: 
“Hey, watch others. Keep your eyes open. Ask questions. That’s how you're gonna 
learn stuff.” Firefighters said that learning from the experiences of others is one of the 
key factors in knowing how to do their jobs successfully. This is why official fire- 
fighting activities like case studies and sandtable exercises are based on the experiences 
of others and are also such integral components of the training of wildfire crews 
(Ishak & Williams, in press). 


Making Changes After a Tragedy 

The desire to learn from tragedies affects the makeup of another official firefighting 
practice: fatality fire reports. Firefighters noted that official reports of major incidents 
have served as turning points in how wildfires are fought, and that the report on the 
Yarnell Hill Fire would probably do the same. After previous major fatality fires at 
South Canyon/Storm King (1994) and 30 Mile (2001), crews reviewed the official 
reports both with their crew and individually, and attended training sessions that 
included 1- to 2-hour presentations on the details of the events. Fatality fires lead to 
fatality fire reports, which often lead to changes in the way that fires are fought. Many 
interviewees expressed their belief that the official report of the fire would affect future 
training sessions, including Norman, a 4th-year crew member, who indicated: “Abso- 
lutely it’s gonna turn into some type of training ... and then just, doing something 
different, that works better.” Yet, some firefighters said that federal agencies are often 
too eager to make changes after a tragedy. Henry, a captain, said that fire agencies 
operate in a “knee-jerk fashion” (a phrase also used by a squad boss and a super- 
intendent) when it comes to fatality fires. For example, regardless of what the 
investigation found, Henry believed officials would make changes anyway, potentially 
to fire shelters or their flame-retardant apparatuses. Other interviewees echoed the 
idea that government officials will look to make changes in some way, with some 
noting that “acronyms” and “tools” are often born out of official reports on fatality 
fires. 


Returning to the Basics of Wildland Firefighting 

While many interviewees believed change was likely in the wake of the Yarnell 
Hill Fire, the overwhelming sentiment was change is not necessary. Instead, 
firefighters talked about a “return to basics.” There are two reasons why parttici- 
pants were in favor of returning to the basics of their work as opposed to making 
drastic changes. First, the nature of the incident was such that we may never 
know exactly what happened: “I don’t think that we were able to get enough 
information from that particular incident—because everyone died ... it’s all 
speculation. So it’s a lot harder to get a really good learning experience from 
that,” shared Luke a superintendent with 13 years of experience. Second, 
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firefighters believe that if they are paying attention to the basics, they would 
never be at fault for a fatality fire. Interviewees said that focusing on the 
“nonnegotiables” of wildland firefighting, such as LCES and the 10 and 18 (ice., 
two tools commonly used to assess conditions on a fire and make safe decisions), 
is sufficient to do the job correctly. Richard, a foreman, explained: “I don’t think 
[The Yarnell Hill Fire] changed my approach because I go out every day trying to 
make the decisions to keep my guys safe. I'd like to think that ’m always that 
way.” For most of our interviewees, changes to the wildland firefighting code are 
probable but not necessary. 


Staying Away From Blame 

While participants desired to learn from the Yarnell Hill Fire, most asserted that it is 
unnecessary to place blame on their colleagues who perished in that event. Clint, a 
4th-year crew member explained the act of blaming someone in the wake of a tragedy 
is a method of coping with death: 


I think that everybody’s first instinct is to place blame, and to kind of have that 
scapegoat as, like, “Well, this is what went wrong or so and so wasn’t qualified,” 
because I think that’s just kind of human nature to be mad and angry about that 
and want to know where and how to place your feelings about the whole thing. 


The writers of past incident reports in wildland firefighting also looked to assign 
blame, something that many crewmembers saw as distasteful and needless (“I don’t 
like that they’re gonna try to place blame”’—Norman). The Forest Service has been 
asked by firefighters to stop this practice; Henry a captain said they have been “kind of 
slapped about blaming individuals after deaths.” Besides being distasteful, firefighters 
said that assigning blame is inaccurate and unfair. For them, assigning blame in the 
case of Yarnell Hill would be inaccurate because of the limited amount of information, 
and it would be unfair because reports use hindsight to make decisions that perished 
firefighters had to make in the moment. Curt, a 5th-year crew member, predicted that 
the Yarnell Hill report would not turn into a “full-blown witch hunt,” but would 
instead “turn into more of a learning thing.” As we will discuss in the next section, 
Curt’s prediction was correct; the official Yarnell Hill Fire report stayed away from 
assigning blame. 


DISCUSSION 


The question guiding this research was: How did hotshot firefighters and their teams 
discursively respond to the Yarnell Hill Fire, an organizational tragedy? Analysis 
revealed that there were three prominent themes that hotshots relied on when 
discussing the Yarnell Hill tragedy—emotion, sensemaking, and learning. Examining 
these themes and the various tensions that run through them leads to both theoretical 
and practical implications and also raises questions leading to opportunities for future 
research. 
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Discursive Tensions 


Theoretically this study is important because it highlights how members of critical 
teams communicatively construct and grapple with the various tensions that arise 
when an HRO experiences failure. Furthermore, it gives us a glimpse into how 
individuals enact resiliency in the face of organizational tragedy. Organizational fail- 
ures have been studied to see what went wrong (e.g., Tompkins, 2005; Weick, 1993), 
how members’ discourse can impede organizational initiatives (e.g., Schwarz, Watson, 
& Callan, 2011), and how organizations have responded (e.g., Thackaberry, 2006), but 
research on how organizational members discursively construct organizational failures 
is limited. While official reports are an important part of the organizational response 
after an event (i.e., the formal narrative of the event), what is perhaps more important 
is how members of the critical teams within the organization and the individual 
members of those teams react to the tragedy (ie., the informal discussions of the 
event). Similar to Scott and Trethewey’s (2008) exploration of how safety culture can 
be “understood as a product of organizational discourse” (p. 311) and Ziegler’s (2007) 
contextualization of the 10 Standard Fire Orders by examining the discourses that 
surround it, this study argues that organizational response to tragedies exists beyond 
the Discourse of the material accident report and is discursively constructed and 
contested by organizational members. Indeed, our analysis revealed that there were 
vast differences in how crews initially responded to the event—that is how they 
processed the emotions which are inevitable after such a large-scale tragedy. Con- 
sidering this, it follows that crews will also cognitively process the tragedy differently. 
Analysis of how participants described their team’s responses to the tragedy highlights 
these differences. 

Our data reveals an interesting interplay between the various emergent discourses. 
Some tensions arise between how individuals make sense of tragedies and how they 
learn from them; others are born out of the struggle with emotion during tragedy. The 
challenge for the wildland firefighting community is that the discourses that emerged 
in the wake of the Yarnell Hill Fire are often incongruous with one another. How does 
one make sense of an event without finding fault? How do we learn from the mistakes 
of others without assigning blame, or at least responsibility? How can organizations 
move forward from a catastrophic event like Yarnell Hill without first recognizing 
how the event influences its members’ emotion? These tensions offer major challenges 
to how HROs and the critical crews within them process, learn from, and move past 
tragedy. 

One of the difficulties of making sense of the tragedy is that the people attempting 
to figure it out have to decide if they want to look for faults in the work of others. This 
is especially the case with members of the wildland firefighting community, whose 
success in their work hinges on the ability to synthesize and analyze details of events 
and make life-or-death decisions based on those details. As participants struggled to 
make sense of the deaths at Yarnell Hill, they grappled with whether or not it was 
appropriate or possible to assign blame (Thackaberry, 2006). The questions that 
seemed to be salient for our participants were: Could this happen to me? Was this 
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simply bad luck? Did those who perished make a bad decision? The answers to these 
questions could clarify the participants’ understanding of the role of luck in the 
incident; it could also conflict with it. The questions also conflict with the discourse 
of staying away from blame. Making sense of a tragedy is complicated if one cannot 
hold crew members responsible for their actions. 

Another interesting set of tensions emerges from the interplay between desiring to 
learn from a tragedy and the coupled discourses of struggling to make sense of the role 
of luck and staying away from blame. These tensions are evident in the way that 
interviewees talked about the official report that many had yet to read at the time of 
our data collection. The firefighters in our interviews were overwhelmingly in favor of 
a fatality report that facilitates learning but does not blame individuals. The challenge 
of such a report is that if the report writers discover that a firefighter made a mistake, 
and that mistake led to 19 deaths, how can they report it in such a way that does not 
assign blame but still facilitates firefighter learning? If the report does not assign 
blame, but instead finds that those who perished were simply unlucky, firefighters 
with a high desire to learn from mistakes may respond, as many of our participants 
did, by indicating protocol can be revisited to ensure safety precautions are being 
taken, but there is little to change. In the hypersensitive moments after hearing of the 
deaths of their colleagues, many of our participants went back to the basics of 
wildland firefighting. They revisited those tools which are a part of all wildland 
firefighters’ toolbox—the 10 Standard Firefighting Orders and the 18 Watchout 
Situations. Despite there being an element of the unknown (ie., luck), these basics 
seem to function as a touchstone for our participants—they are their defense against 
bad luck. Protocol also serves as a sensemaking framework for understanding what 
can be learned. 

Alternatively, firefighters could have a different response, believing that there is 
nothing to learn because there is no one to blame. For those who failed to see 
learning potential, the tragedy was simply a case of “bad luck.” It could happen to 
any hotshot crew and is part of the inherent nature of the job. Interestingly, this 
viewpoint seems to strengthen the identity of the hotshot community which so 
many of our participants felt was threatened by the events at Yarnell Hill. That is, 
it reaffirms that the crew did not act in a “willy-nilly” way, the profession is 
inherently dangerous, and there are things that are out of the firefighters control 
no matter how they train and prepare. Therefore, an official report—or simply an 
informal discussion between a group of firefighters—that finds the deaths to be a 
result of unfortunate circumstances will result in little to no learning in the wild- 
land firefighting community, although it may serve to reaffirm the dangerous 
nature of wildland firefighting. 

Not all firefighters ascribed the tragedy to lack of luck. A review of the events at 
Yarnell Hill that finds fault with a crew member provides firefighters with opportunity 
to learn from the decisions of those who perished. A learning opportunity is a strongly 
desired outcome in a learning culture such as wildland firefighting. However, this 
would mean that blame has been assigned in some way or shape, something that most 
interviewees said they would rather avoid. In this way, the discourses of desiring to 
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learn from mistakes and staying away from blame are at odds with one another, as well 
as in partial tension with the struggling to make sense of the role of luck. 

The main way that many firefighters, as well as the official report, relieved the 
tension between these discourses is by recognizing the effects of hindsight bias, which 
is the tendency to “view past events as more predictable than they really were before 
the events took place” (Arizona State Forestry Division, 2013). Numerous participants 
explicitly stated that they did not want to play “Monday morning quarterback,” or 
that “hindsight is 20/20.” This is consistent with Paget (1988), who argues that an act 
can only be seen as a mistake after it is made. So while our participants recognized 
that the decisions made by the deceased may have directly contributed to their deaths, 
they also saw learning potential because of the recognition that they may have made 
the same mistakes themselves, had they been there at that time. By acknowledging 
that it is impossible to know what the crew knew, those attempting to learn from the 
incident can examine the events that occurred and talk about how they would have 
done things differently without critiquing the decision-making of the crew that 
perished. Perhaps, it is this recognition of hindsight bias that helps crews navigate 
this tension between sensemaking/learning and avoiding blaming. 


Theoretical Implications 


This study points to the informal discussions among crew members as a form of 
sensemaking and learning for HROs. Sensemaking is a way to “structure the 
unknown” (Waterman, 1990, p. 41), or a continuous process by which rational 
order is created retroactively from context (Weick, 1993, 1995; Weick, Sutcliffe, & 
Obstfeld, 2005). It is a way to “comprehend, understand, explain, attribute, extra- 
polate, and predict” (Starbuck & Milliken, 1988, p. 51). Effective sensemaking is 
imperative to the success of critical teams within HROs (Landgren, 2005; Weick, 
1993); organizations can be good at decision-making but still make major mistakes 
due to poor sensemaking (Weick, 2005). By talking about tragedies and creating 
threads of organizational discourse, members engage in the processes of sensemaking 
and learning. 

Our participants shared that the talk among members of their crews in the days 
following the Yarnell Hill Fire sought to make sense of the tragedy and attempted 
to learn from it. Indeed, Weick (1995) claimed that elements of communication 
(texts, discourses, etc.) serve as the “substance” of sensemaking—that it is through 
communication that sensemaking occurs. This analysis however suggests that dis- 
course is not only a means of sensemaking but sensemaking can become a 
discourse of its own. In other words, our participants did not only engage in 
discourse to make sense of the events at Yarnell Hill, they also actively talked 
about trying to make sense of the events. This is not unexpected in an HRO 
environment in which members are taught to be resilient and to be preoccupied 
with failure. The exigency to make sense of the events was in an effort to learn 
from the tragedy and to make sure it would not be repeated. 
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Sensemaking is critical to the process of learning. Weick et al. (2005) argue that the 
two processes are tightly coupled: “If the first question of sensemaking is ‘what’s going 
on here?,’ the second, equally important question is ‘what do I do next?” (p. 412). 
Critical teams, like wildfire crews, engage in many activities that unlock the educa- 
tional value of sensemaking, such as debriefs, after-action reviews (AARs), case 
studies, and sandtable exercises. They also have informal conversations about their 
work and that of their colleagues, and they read formal reports. Each of these 
structural and social practices serves to help transform experiences into learning 
opportunities (Proctor & Gubler, 2001). In particular, reviewing tactical reports of 
the work of others can provide the value of cognitive shadowing (Mendonga, Beroggi, 
& Wallace, 2003). Reflecting on and talking about the work of others is meaningful in 
these organizations. 

Sensemaking is an incredibly valuable component of the learning process. Weick 
and colleagues (2005) argue that sensemaking is concerned with moving into the 
future with an understanding of the past. It is a necessary component of under- 
standing why things happened. However, it also can be seen as an unfair process to 
those involved in the incident under review—those who do not have the power of 
hindsight. In the firefighting community, sensemaking is seen as a powerful yet 
dangerous tool, one that must be used fairly. 

Throughout our interviews we saw emotion as “triggering, shaping, and concluding 
sensemaking” (Maitlis, Vogus, & Lawrence, 2013, p. 236). To explain, the need to 
make sense of the event was triggered by the intense emotion of losing an entire 
hotshot crew. And this emotional response shaped how individuals and teams chose 
to make sense of the event (i.e., do we place blame on individuals or do we blame lack 
of luck). It is this response choice that may encourage or impede organizational 
learning. We argue that how our participants dealt with the inherent emotions after 
Yarnell Hill influenced how they made sense of the tragedy. In linking emotion to 
sensemaking, we begin to offer empirical evidence of the propositions about the 
relationship between emotions and sensemaking offered by Maitlis and colleagues 
(2013). While Maitlis and colleagues examined sensemaking at the individual level, we 
propose that the same process may occur at the group/organizational level. Indeed, in 
this organizational setting—a critical team in an HRO—individuals could not simply 
make sense of the tragedy in solitude but rather did so through discourse with one 
another, deciding collectively how their teams would respond to the organizational 
disaster. 

Theoretically, then, this study makes two important contributions. First, by exam- 
ining the tensions in organizational members’ discourse, our work highlights the 
inescapable link between sensemaking and learning but at the same time underscores 
that human actors are engaging in these processes. And because of this human agency, 
the sensemaking and learning process are colored by emotional responses. Our 
participants were grappling with more than simply understanding the events and 
figuring out what they may learn from them; they were also dealing with their 
emotional response to the tragedy. Future research needs to build on this study and 
Maitlis and colleagues’ (2013) work to provide further empirical evidence of how 
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emotion influences sensemaking and learning in an HRO environment. Indeed, 
researchers should empirically explore the dichotomy between placing blame on 
those who died or blaming lack of luck. While our data seemed to suggest that this 
was an either/or, we urge future researchers to explore how the role of hindsight 
might help ameliorate this tension and facilitate learning through a recognition that 
the crew did the best with what they knew at the time, but it was not enough. This 
approach could both encourage learning and honor those who perished in a tragedy. 

Second, this project affirms that there is much to be learned from looking beyond 
the official reports from organizational failures. The discourses of those who are left to 
make sense of and learn from tragedy offer us a glimpse at the struggle these 
individuals have to negotiate among inherent tensions in making sense of the event. 
This project underscores the need to collect similar discourses from others in different 
HROs and non-HROs after organizational crises in order to move toward a theory of 
how individuals can negotiate tensions in a way that leads to optimal organizational 
and personal outcomes—that is learning from the tragedy. Also important in future 
research will be to look at how discourses change when there are survivors of the 
tragedy. Our participants continually expressed frustration because there is so much 
that cannot be known about the decision-making process of the Granite Mountain 
Hotshots. Their discourses certainly reflect the element of the unknown. Future 
research must also examine events where there is a more coherent understanding of 
why decisions were made. 


Practical Implications 


This project also offers practical implications for HROs. The discourses related to 
emotion—to work or not to work—provide important lessons for organizations faced 
with tragedy. The variety of the responses from our participants indicates that 
organizations, specifically those as dispersed as the fire service, must make space for 
teams to formulate their own way to respond to crises. This became apparent as we 
heard conflicting accounts of the inability to concentrate in the days after the fire from 
some participants while conversely hearing about the need of “gettin’ back in the 
saddle” from others. As Frandsen and Johansen (2011) point out, crisis communica- 
tion has focused primarily on “communication with external stakeholders” and more 
emphasis needs to be placed on what is communicated to internal stakeholders 
(p. 348). Participants in this project shared that little was communicated from the 
Fire Service. Indeed, many of our participants learned about the tragedy from social 
media or anxious calls from their friends and family. While at first blush this may 
seem like a negative, there are also positive aspects of the Fire Service allowing crews 
to grapple with how to respond on their own. These crews spend weeks in the forest 
together and become a very tight-knit group. The leaders of the teams are best able to 
gauge how their crew is responding and leaving the decision of whether to continue to 
engage to those closest to the crew may be the best response from the organization. 
The varied responses of these crews, points to the need for organizations to find a 
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balance between communicating adequate information to internal stakeholders and 
still giving dispersed leaders the autonomy to make decisions on how their individual 
teams should respond to the crisis. While a coordinated external response is necessary, 
the internal response to crisis seems to require more nuance, especially in dispersed 
organizations. 

Additionally, this project highlights one possible strategy that HROs might 
employ to navigate the tension between learning and assigning blame. Our parti- 
cipants continually pointed to the advantage of being removed from the situation 
to more clearly see all factors and the role of luck. HROs should highlight these 
factors when asking individuals to critique an event. By reminding participants that 
they have the advantage of hindsight and that there are simply times that crews are 
unlucky, it refocuses attention away from what individuals may have done wrong 
and instead shifts the focus to the situation and the factors to which individuals in 
similar scenarios should pay attention. This strategy may also act as an effective 
framing device as crews engage in after-action reviews of their own team’s 
incidents. 

This project underscores the importance of talk about organizational tragedies. It is 
through discourse that organizational members socially construct what occurred 
during these catastrophes. It is also through discourse that organizational members 
deal with the emotions of and learn from the tragedy. 
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